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listening too much to Henry Sidney, the English envoy at The Hague,
and had acquired an entirely erroneous view of the condition of affairs
in England, and that he would therefore be inclined to encourage the
Whigs to demand more than James was willing should be granted them;
moreover, that now that the victory was won the presence of a mediator
would be worse than useless.

It would not be out of place in a biography of James to discuss the
vexed question of the date at which William formed the definite inten-
tion of attempting to succeed to the throne of the three kingdoms at
the expense of James. Macaulay's view seems to have been that William
had no ambition for the Crown for its own sake, and that he accepted it
with reluctance as the only means of securing the alliance of England
with Holland in the struggle against Louis XIV. Such a view represents
him as more than human: it is not conceivable that any man could have
placed no value whatever on the prestige of being the second or third
personage in Europe. The other extreme view is more common.

How few have ever heard of the long course of cold-blooded
treachery and intrigue by which, from the very day of his marriage,
William of Orange planned the ruin of his wife's family; , . . how
eight years before the Revolution he was preparing to support an
insurrection in England.

And James's biographer, writing after the event, is of the same opinion.
Certainly James at the time had no suspicions of his son-in-law, but
that is not to say there were no grounds for suspicion. James's mind
was not speculative and he did not harbour vague suspicions; it was not
difficult to deceive him by a pretence of friendship, and he was not on
his guard against a man whom he had considered a friend until that
man had committed a very overt act of hostility.

William never in words gave any encouragement to this second view,
but he was above all things discreet in his conversation and corre-
spondence, and his words by no means conveyed all that was in his
mind. It is more than likely that he allowed his mind to play from a very
early age on his proximity in blood to the royal line and on the chances
of death, and that he was fully aware that the chances had been improved
by his marriage to Mary; such imaginings are a natural outcome of the
hereditary principle, even in matters of less moment than thrones and
crowns. It is also true that at the time of the Exclusion Bills William's
name was freely used by those exclusionists who kept their heads and
realised the impossibility of the substitution of Monmouth for James.
William and Mary were also nominated as regents in the schemes for a
regency, and there is no evidence that William discouraged this use of